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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Study of Kant's Psychology with Reference to the Critical Philosophy. 
By Edward Franklin Buchner, Ph.D., Professor of Descriptive 
Psychology in New York University, Instructor in Pedagogy and Phi- 
losophy in Yale University. Issued as Monograph Supplement No. 4 to 
the Psychological Review, January, 1897. 

The object of this volume is the examination of the psychological ele- 
ments in the Kantian philosophy. It may accordingly be welcomed as a 
contribution to the investigation of the historical development of psychology. 
Dr. Buchner's study attempts the instructive task of outlining Kant's ideas 
on psychological questions, tracing their influence on the Critical Philosophy, 
and criticising their value by reference to modern psychological conceptions. 

The introductory chapter, after first presenting some general remarks on 
the nature of philosophy and its problems, proceeds to the statement " that 
psychology is the true propaedeutic to philosophy," and that " there is no 
philosophical problem that does not take its rise in the science of mind." 
" The Critical Philosophy," we are told, " is regarded as a supreme instance 
of this unique protective service of the analysis of consciousness for that 
later rational synthesis which is the sole and distinctive right of philosophy." 

Psychology, in Kant's conception of ivissenschaftliche Encyclopadie, is 
the subject of the second chapter. The true characteristic of science, 
according to Kant, is not systematic connection of facts but apodictic cer- 
tainty ; this being so, empirical psychology can at once be denned as non- 
scientific. Metaphysics, logic, ethics, and aesthetics all deal essentially with 
laws and operations of pure reason, with a priori principles ; empirical 
facts regarding the life of the soul can contribute nothing to such sciences, 
and would indeed only help to ' bury ' the truth. What may be called the 
positive conception of psychology is reached in the fourth chapter, where 
the relations of anthropology, empirical psychology, and rational psychology 
form the subject of consideration. While anthropology deals with mankind 
and with practical human concerns, empirical psychology seeks to observe 
and analyze the phenomena of the individual soul. Again, while empirical 
psychology treats of the soul as Erscheinung, as the series of phenomena 
given by the inner sense, rational psychology proposes to deal with the soul 
as an object of pure thought, and to give an a priori doctrine of the nature 
of the soul. 

Towards the close of this chapter Kant's general theory of faculties is out- 
lined and brought into relation to the divisions of the Critical Philosophy. 
It is contended that its form is largely determined by psychological pre- 
suppositions which, in other references, are so emphatically disclaimed by 
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Kant. In Chapter IV, Dr. Buchner examines the psychological conceptions 
involved in the Critique of Pure Reason, taking up in succession the ' lower ' 
and ' higher ' faculties, and discussing the adequacy of the Kantian analysis 
from the point of view of modern psychology. In the closing chapter there 
is a detailed discussion of the paralogisms of rational psychology, and 
finally, among other questions, the inquiry whether the Dialectic has shown 
the impossibility of a rational psychology is considered. The answer given 
is that Kant's arguments do not destroy a true rational psychology or nieta- 
physic of the soul ; when once erroneous conceptions regarding the ideality 
of time and the inner sense are removed, the way is open for admitting that 
we do have a knowledge of the soul in immediate self-consciousness of a 
real, changing, but unified, existence. 

The main line of criticism which is followed, is that Kant was too much 
influenced by the logic which, for him, was propaedeutic to philosophy, and 
that, while using psychological conceptions in his philosophical construction, 
he does not sufficiently take account of this fact, and is led by this neglect 
to various abstractions and unreal divisions which a more open adherence 
to the true propaedeutic, psychology, would have enabled him to avoid. The 
treatment is in many respects forcible and suggestive, though to a certain 
extent partial and one-sided. An attempt is made throughout to present 
the meaning and significance of Kant's psychological tenets, without bur- 
dening the reader too much with the varieties and perplexities of Kantian 
expression. The book ought to prove helpful in studying Kant both as 
psychologist and as philosopher. 

It will have been noted from the foregoing outline that only one Critique 
is subjected to detailed examination. We are told that limitations of time are 
responsible for this curtailment, for the omission of other helpful interpre- 
tations, and for the non-elimination of various discussions. In connection 
with this last remark the question may well be raised whether the method 
adopted in this volume of carrying on, together with the exposition, a criti- 
cism of Kant's ideas from the standpoint of modern psychology is a reason- 
able one. The most important object is to understand Kant, to show the 
connection of the ideas presented in more or less fragmentary form through- 
out his works, and to see what factors were at work modifying his ideas and 
giving them varying directions. The value of the study would have been 
increased if there had been more exposition, more patient analysis of Kant's 
" benighted expressions," and less controversy. And when the question 
is raised regarding the value of the Kantian psychology, a satisfactory 
answer will be given, not so much by a series of detached discussions 
scattered through the exposition, as by a unified consideration of Kant's 
attitude towards experience and his fundamental conceptions of psychical 
phenomena. Dr. Buchner, it seems, fails to emphasize sufficiently the 
epistemological character of Kant's answer to the question : What is the 
nature of knowledge ? This leads him to charge Kant with overlooking in 
the Critique of Pure Reason the importance of such factors as memory, 
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growth in experience, and the affective element which colors knowledge. 
In discussing the refutation of rational psychology, the remark is made that 
" any criticism of Kant's refutation can have its validity established only in 
some theory of knowledge." It does not seem to me that a theory Of 
knowledge is presented which would meet the Kantian objection that the 
rational psychology which is vindicated by the author deals with the self as 
Erscheinung systematized by categories of the understanding. Here, 
surely, the Hegelian conception of knowledge and reality would have been 
of value as a basis of criticism. 

The style in which the book is written cannot be commended. Words and 
expressions are used, such as ' pregnated,' ' substratal,' 'chameleonized,' 
which, if allowable, are surely unnecessary. The same criticism applies to 
sentences such as these : " Science lurches a metaphysical right . . ."; "The 
rigid exclusion of all unmathematical formulae is a petrified pulse throbbed 
by the elation from the cosmological triumphs of physics." Misprints are by 
no means infrequent. The following instance of a German quotation is not 
the only one of its kind : " For ' phenomena ' as such, ' bedarf der function- 
endes Denkens in keiner Weise.' " W G Smith 

The Power of Thought ; What it is and What it does. By John 
Douglas Sterrett. With an introduction by J. Mark Baldwin, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Princeton University. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1896. — pp. xiv, 320. 

We have here a work that bears about the same resemblance to an ordi- 
nary treatise on psychology as Carlyle's French Revolution does to an 
ordinary history, — an impressionist's picture of the human soul in its 
characteristic activity of thinking and willing. It is a book of a single 
idea : Thought is Power. By virtue of man's rational acquisitions and 
reflections, and by virtue of nothing else, is man an active, free, and respon- 
sible being. This thesis is maintained, not by a progressive argument of 
successive analyses and syntheses, but by a circle of bold insights flashed 
upon their single centre from all possible directions. In short, the work 
in outward form is literary rather than scientific. It is, however, the 
thoughtful product of a thoughtful mind, and as such is none the less 
valuable to the scientific psychologist for its literary form. 

The frankly dualistic standpoint of the book is explicitly stated in the 
chapter on Mind and Brain. " Here we see two activities in severe con- 
trast, one of mind and one of brain, confronting each other, and interacting, 
at the moment of contact. ... It is through their organic union that mind 
enters upon its appointed mission of discovering that which is denied to 
brain, — voluntary impulsions, rational satisfactions, and the joy and 
triumph of free determinations. And in discovering all these, it is dis- 
covering powers consciously its own, and reaffirmed in their continual 
employment." 



